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JUST WHAT DOES INDIA WANT 
POLITICALLY? 



BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 



That India is profoundly agitated and that the agitation is 
almost wholly political are to-day established facts which need 
no demonstration. Of course it has to be readily conceded that 
all Hindostan is not in a political ferment; it is only educated 
India that is agitating for governmental change. The masses 
may be feeling the pinch of poverty and may be economically 
distressed, but, as a rule, they are ignorant of the political issues 
and are not directly engaged in waging a war for securing ad- 
ministrative concessions and reforms from the English. The 
educated community in India, however, though in the minority 
when compared with the unlettered masses, is by no means a 
negligible quantity. For one thing, despite all aspersions, the 
educated Indians are the natural leaders of their unenlightened 
countrymen. What the enlightened East-Indian thinks to-day 
his uneducated confrere is apt to think to-morrow. Moreover, 
slowly but steadily the ranks of the illiterates are being thinned 
and those of the educated augmented; and all educated Indians, 
of whatever religion, caste or race, seem to have one factor in 
common — a desire for the political advancement of Hindostan. 
Naturally, it is to-day pertinent to ask : Just what does educated 
India want politically ? The question is all the more appropriate 
in view of the fact that some of the East-Indians have gone to 
the length of making and throwing bombs when frenzied because 
of their political demands not being fairly fulfilled. 

Speaking conservatively, every East-Indian capable of read- 
ing current literature is more or less an animated being. He 
is by no means the embodiment of nirvana — the nirvana that is 
the synonym of death, of ignominious fatalism. Within the 
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breast of this man rages passions. His face may not betray what 
fights are being fought in his inner consciousness; but do not 
mistake him to be unconscious or dead. He is alive — very much 
so. The passions that rage within him are not concerned merely 
with his individual uplift. Some of them, the more important 
of them, concern the community, the caste, the denomination if 
he is narrow-minded, or the nation if he is liberal and wide- 
horizoned. Invariably this man has political aspirations. The 
Indian educated community is vibrating with political longings 
and no East-Indian is minus such desires, no matter how weak 
and undynamic these longings may be. 

Just what does educated India want politically? No single 
answer is possible. The enlightened Indians are themselves full 
of vim and energy and they are handling live issues; necessarily, 
therefore, all of them are not agreed on just what they want 
politically. A perfect agreement would be indicative of their 
lack of earnestness, since different elements enter into the per- 
sonal make-up of the different Bast-Indians, and these elements, 
in maDy cases, are essentially heterogeneous. Furthermore, these 
men, with their checkered racial pasts and their diversified tem- 
peraments, never yet have been subjected to crucial experiences of 
a terror-striking nature that would merge their individualities 
into a communal entity. During the last century, at least, no 
outside attack has threatened their civil life and united them to 
expel the common foe. Even their home affairs have been handled 
by an alien people and the Indians have not had the sobering 
experiences of give and take which are the most pronounced 
features of political life, and probably the most active agents that 
coalesce unhomogeneous individuals into a community athrob 
with the same governmental passions. For these reasons, it is by 
no means a reflection on the educated Indians to say that they 
are divided as to their political planks. 

Until a short time ago nearly all educated East-Indians were 
at one as to what they were seeking politically. They aspired to 
an autonomous India under the aegis of the English. Their 
highest ambition was to agitate and work to secure for Hindostan 
the same status in the British Empire that is enjoyed by Great 
Britain's colonies in various parts of the world. But since Japan's 
successful fight with Eussia, and the consequent Asiatic awaken- 
ing, the ambitions of some of the educated Indians have com- 
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menced to soar higher. An important section of enlightened 
natives now seek not only self-government under the tutelage 
of the English, but an independent India, governed by and in 
the interests of its own people, left absolutely unfettered to de- 
velop its own national civilization according to its own peculiar 
tastes and genius. Thus at present there are two political schools 
in India. Both are aiming for the abolition of the Indian ad- 
ministration as it is to-day conducted — "British Bureaucracy," 
they aptly term it — and for the installation of a popular rule in 
the land. But while one division of the political workers, popu- 
larly known as "Moderates," demands a representative admin- 
istration without sundering the coimtry's bonds from the British 
Empire the other section, the so-called " Extremist," is anxious to 
work toward the day when it will be possible to contemptuously 
cast aside the alien crutches upon which the " Moderates " desire 
to continue leaning forevermore. 

While the Extremists wish Hindostan to be rid of the Eng- 
lish, they want this sloughing-off process to take its natural 
course. They are all agreed to use no " unconstitutional " wea- 
pons in the fight that is to render the land independent of the 
Britisher. In fact, they do not at all believe in warfare. It is 
an evolutionary process that is to enable Hindostan to outgrow 
the necessity of leaning upon foreign support ; and for this reason 
the use of force or doubtful means to effect the freedom of the 
country is absolutely interdicted. 

There is a division of East- Indians, however, that goes farther 
than the "Extremist" or "Moderate." This political party is 
of the faith that England is in Hindostan for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting it. This section of East-Indians is dead set against the 
so-called exploitation of the land by the aliens, and since the 
Britisher, according to their notion, is ruthlessly robbing the 
country, they advocate the freeing of India by any means, no mat- 
ter how questionable. In fact, it is considered meritorious to 
overcome oppression by hook or crook, while non-resistance is de- 
nounced. This Indian party makes and throws bombs at the 
English officials and their relatives and justifies political assassi- 
nation. East - Indians of such persuasion are called by some 
" Nationalists " and by others " Nihilists," " Terrorists " and 
" Anarchists." 

Political fanaticism that expresses itself in bomb-throwing is 
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not an inherent trait in the Hindu. He has been taught by re- 
ligion and tradition to be the antithesis of the terrorist. Nihilism 
is something the Hindu has learned from the Occidental. It is 
only during very recent years that the bomb movement has been 
inaugurated in Hindostan. Naturally, the number of those who 
advocate the freeing of their country from the foreign yoke, by 
any means, fair or foul, is extremely limited. 

Even the ranks of those East-Indians who are working by 
peaceful methods for India's gradual liberation from the grip 
of the British are not well filled. Whatever the intrinsic merits 
or demerits of such an ideal, it is necessarily a remote goal, 
something far removed from the possibilities of the present or 
even the near future. There is a certain enchantment about 
this prospect, an allurement that all distant aims possess. For 
this reason those Indians who are emotionally inclined drift nat- 
urally toward this end. But the larger bulk of educated Indians, 
gifted with an eye for the practical, take for granted the British 
supremacy in India and bend their efforts toward slowly coming 
into virtual control of the administratioa. Such East-Indians, 
therefore, belong to the " Moderate " party. 

Broadly speaking, the religious or racial bias does not deflect 
the enlightened Indian from entertaining this vision of an autono- 
mous India under British suzerainty. Of course there is a rift 
between the Hindus and Mahomedans, the two largest sections, 
which comprise nearly all of the 321,000,000 of East-Indians, 
the Mahpmedan being in the minority, there being four Hindus 
to every Moslem. While the educated Hindus and Mahomedans 
have separate political leagues and associations, while they have 
not come to realize that there exists between them a community 
of interest, and while they are, therefore, clamoring for prefer- 
ential political treatment, still both the sects are working toward 
the same goal — Indian self-government under the segis of the 
British. The Hindu may permit himself to be labelled a " Mod- 
erate " ; the Mahomedan may not countenance being thus tagged ; 
but the political aspirations of the two, upon being closely an- 
alyzed, present no material differences — both are anxious for the 
Indian to come into his own heritage, and, as a general rule, 
they are not in favor of sundering the British bonds. 

In a word, a careful survey of East-Indian aspirations dis- 
closes three facts: First, the agitation is not local; it is India 
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wide: all provinces in all parts of the country have given birth 
to the agitator and show unmistakable signs of " unrest." Sec- 
ond, the agitation is not merely one — denominational. It is not 
the Hindu alone who seeks self-government, but the Mahomedan 
as well. The way in which the two go about agitating may not 
be identical; the volume of agitation amongst the two may not 
measure the same; but it is, nevertheless, true that the Hindu 
and Mahomedan educated communities alike are desirous of 
self-government and are fast tending toward that direction. 
Third, barring a negligible quantity of Indian irreconcilables, 
all East-Indian politicians are aspiring for self-rule under the 
protecting wing of Great Britain and they are in favor of working 
in a peaceful, legitimate manner to secure the desired change in 
the constitution of their government. 

The liberal tendencies of England appear to be in favor of 
gradually substituting the native in place of the foreign admin- 
istration of Hindostan. The appointment of a Hindu to the 
Supreme Executive Council in India, and of one Hindu and one 
Mahomedan to the Secretary of State for India's Council in 
England, and the recent enactment of the Indian Councils Bill 
of 1909, otherwise known as Lord Morley's Keform Scheme, 
which gives the majorities in the provincial councils of India 
to East-Indians, and also concedes some effective power in the 
Supreme Legislative Council of India, are unmistakable evi- 
dences of liberal England's desire to sympathetically treat the 
Indian aspirations for self-government. 

While Lord Morley's reform scheme has been gratefully re- 
ceived in India, it very partially fulfils the ambitions of even 
the " Moderates " who are working for Indian autonomy under 
British supremacy. It has been accepted as only an initial in- 
stalment and not a complete and final fulfilment of the Indian 
desire for self-government. Educated India's attitude in regard 
to the changes initiated simply is : " Half a loaf is better than 
no bread." While this half-loaf has gone some way to allay 
the political unrest that has been India's characteristic feature 
during the last few years, it has not removed all the grievances 
of East- Indians and set their agitation at rest. So long as he 
does not receive the whole loaf, he will keep up his murmurings. 

The Englishman claims that his chariness to install Indians 
in the highest governmental positions has been inspired by the 
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kindliest of motives — unselfishness. He professes to shoulder 
"the white man's burden" in India at great personal sacrifice, 
and ascribes his hesitancy to let the Indian replace him to the 
fear that the brown man's inefficiency to wisely manage his estate 
might involve the people of India in trouble and retard their 
progress. Actuated by such feelings, hitherto the policy of the 
English rulers has been to give the highest posts in the govern- 
ment service to their own countrymen and reserve the lower 
ranks for Indians. There are thirteen hundred and seventy posi- 
tions carrying annual salaries of more than four thousand dol- 
lars. Only ninety-two of these posts are held by natives of India ; 
fifteen of these are held by Eurasians, the rest, twelve hundred 
and sixty-three, being held by Englishmen. While there are 
sixty-five hundred Englishmen in the employ of the government 
in the civil departments and seventy thousand in the military 
department, there are one million four hundred thousand and 
one hundred and sixty thousand natives, respectively, in the civil 
and military departments. But while hundreds of thousands of 
natives receive a miserable pittance of two dollars or three dollars 
a month, there is no Britisher who receives less than thirty dol- 
lars or forty dollars a month. In fact, despite the largeness of 
the numbers employed, it is doubtful if the government bill for 
its native employees equals that of its foreign servants. It is 
this state of affairs that has brought discontent into existence in 
India. The only way in which this disaffection can be effectually 
removed does not lie in admitting East-Indians into the higher 
governmental appointments through a back door, but in throwing 
wide open the front gate so that, contrary to the present practice, 
the majority of the best-salaried positions will be held by the 
natives of the soil. 

The highest posts in the administration not only mean the 
highest pay, they also mean that their occupants have the high- 
est powers. As it is, all the executive authority is vested in the 
hands of Englishmen. Considered from the view-point of salary, 
the natives of India are mere drawers of water and hewers of 
wood: regarded from the standpoint of exercising control over 
their own affairs, the Indians are little better than slaves. The 
laws are made for the people of Hindostan by the English, the 
natives having a limited share in the lawmaking, even under 
the neo-Morleyan reform scheme. The taxes are levied on the 
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Indians by the English, the people of India having no voice 
in the taxation. The finances of Hindostan are spent by the 
English without the Indians exercising any control over their 
revenue which they have paid into the government treasury. The 
Indians do not have anything to say about their tariff. Even the 
universities of Hindostan are governmental affairs, in which the 
native is practically unrepresented. 

It is the virtual reversal of this state of affairs for which the 
East-Indian is agitating. Indian autonomy essentially means 
this: and the agitation in India is fated to continue so long as 
the majority of the governmental positions carrying the higher 
salaries and the executive, administrative and financial authority 
are not held by the natives of the land. Educated Indians urge 
that they are capable of efficiently discharging the duties con- 
nected with the responsible governmental positions. The con- 
troversy about Indian autonomy rages around this claim. Plainly 
interpreted, India's political aspirations mean the substitution of 
native in lieu of the present-day alien administrative agency, 
East-Indians not objecting to run their government under the 
guidance of the British. 

To aspire for an object is one thing: to deserve it is another. 
The question is not alone, "What does India want politically?" 
but also, " What are its claims for seeking the satisfaction of its 
political desires?" If the contingency should arrive that Great 
Britain be willing to give educated Indians just what they are 
agitating for, would they be able to efficiently manage India's 
governmental affairs without the co-operation of the English ? 

A careful examination of the annals of the land is bound to 
convince a thinking person that this query should be answered 
in the affirmative. In days gone by Indians possessed admirable 
genius for administering their governmental affairs. But if it 
be considered that, through a turn of the wheel of Fate, the 
natives of Hindostan irredeemably lost the capability for even 
a partial self-rule, it is only necessary to turn to the up-to-date 
native States of India to find a reply to the question: "Are In- 
dians capable of efficiently filling the higher ranks in the gov- 
ernment of British India?" 

The State of Baroda will serve as an example, for its ruler, 
the Gaekwar, is an enlightened and travelled man and intensely 
interested in the uplift of his subjects. He has associated with 
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himself capable Indians to help him advance the interests of 
those who are under his rule. The State of Baroda is a part of 
the Central-Indian Agency and has a population of two million, 
roughly speaking. The revenue of the State amounts to about 
five million dollars a year. The State is not large, but it is 
regarded all over India as a model State, for the ruler of Baroda, 
with the help of his Ministers, has, during recent years, carried 
out reforms such as separating the judicial from the executive 
functions; restoring the ancient system of local self-government 
in the form of the village communities; instituting compulsory 
primary education throughout the State; reforming the method 
of electing members of the Legislative Council; raising the age 
of marriage and consent; founding scholarships for industrial 
students to be sent abroad; and encouraging agriculture, in- 
dustries and art. 

It is easy to understand why this State is dear to the Indian 
heart when it is considered that, in introducing these measures, 
the Gaekwar is not copying the men who administer British 
India, but, on the contrary, he is setting the pace for the Eng- 
lish. In British India the same magistrate has the power to 
arrest a man and sit in judgment over him — that is to say, the 
executive and judicial functions are not separated, as is the case 
in other civilized countries. While in British India the admin- 
istration expends less than five dollars per one thousand of popu- 
lation for education, the Gaekwar of Baroda spends five dollars 
on every fifty-five of his subjects. While in British India one 
out of four villages has a schoolhouse, one million four hundred 
and eighty-one out of the two million subjects of the Maharajah 
Gaekwar have within their reach excellent school facilities. While 
in British India the Englishmen are still engaged in academic dis- 
cussions regarding the Indians' ability to govern themselves, the 
Gaekwar has revived the old Hindu custom of government by the 
village Panchayat — village community — and thereby has afforded 
his people the opportunity to develop their capabilities for self- 
government by exercising their faculties in that direction. 

Besides the reforms mentioned above, a model experimental 
farm has been established in Baroda. Here experiments are made 
with artificial manures and others that are locally available in 
abundance. Seeds of different kinds of cotton, tobacco, oil-seeds 
and foodstuffs, imported from various countries, are distributed 
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free to the agriculturists. This has proved most beneficial both 
to the cultivators as individuals and the country in general. 
Travelling instructors are appointed who go from village to vil- 
lage educating farmers in practical agriculture conducted along 
modern lines, encouraging the agriculturists to give up the old 
time-worn ways which to-day are found throughout Hindostan. 
One travelling instructor induced twenty-eight farmers to try 
forty plots with different crops, and as a result new crops have 
sprung up in the land which promise to become the staple prod- 
ucts of the district. As a result of the agricultural awakening 
brought about through the efforts of the Gaekwar an agricultural 
association has been formed. The first agricultural show was held 
in March, 1907, an exhibition of implements and produce, the 
result of lessons learned from the Occident combined with the 
native skill of the Indian cultivator. The cotton-seed oil industry 
in Baroda is also showing favorable signs of progress. 

A sanitary commissioner travels about through Baroda and 
delivers lectures on various sanitary subjects. Orphanages are 
conducted by the State and girls and boys, when they reach the 
marriageable age, are married to members of their caste at the 
expense of the State., These orphans are taught useful occupa- 
tions, such as tailoring, carpentry, shoemaking, laundry work, 
weaving, sewing and drawing. In the different girls' schools of 
the State, embroidery, drawing, practical cooking and music are 
taught. In all the schools and kindergartens plain needlework 
is taught with materials supplied free by the State. Special 
classes for grown women have been established. These classes 
are held every afternoon for three hours, and writing, reading, 
keeping domestic accounts, needlework and embroidery are taught. 
Special provision is made by the State to give instruction in 
pictorial art, architecture, mechanics, technology, chemical tech- 
nology, weaving, watch - making, pedagogy and commercial 
branches; and an evening school for artisans is accomplishing 
useful work. Sixty-one ginning factories, two weaving-mills, four 
dyeing factories, fifteen pumping-stations, one sugar-mill and one 
State bank have been established in Baroda, largely through the 
instrumentality of the Maharajah, who is a firm believer in State 
patronage and encouragement of industries and business. 

In addition to inaugurating reforms, the Maharajah G-aekwar 
of Baroda is an exemplar, and his example, even more than his 
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beneficent reforms, is inspiring and elevating his people. The 
Maharajah is the First Gentleman of India and his royal consort, 
the Maharani, is the First Lady of the Land. She is an emanci- 
pated, modernized woman and helps her royal husband in his work 
for the welfare of the State. With her aid the Maharajah has 
instituted many social reforms. The seclusion of women has been 
done away with; the fabric of caste has been nearly torn to 
pieces. The State of Baroda counts more educated women than 
the same area in any part of British India. 

During the last few years a momentous change has taken place 
in the character of the educated native. He has grown manly 
and desirous of depending upon his own initiative. With this 
end in view, he has commenced to gather together his resources 
and make a good display of them. He has already established a 
network of schools and colleges which are run on independent 
lines, some of them with the aid of the government, many others 
organized and conducted on the principle of " the gods help those 
who help themselves." Such scholastic institutions, " National 
Schools," as they are called, are fast becoming the order of the 
day and are rapidly gaining in prominence. So well are they 
distributed in different portions of India, and so ably are they 
conducted, that they are gaining votaries day by day and are 
proving a great power in the land. 

Social, educational, industrial and political organizations ini- 
tiated and conducted by the natives of India have for many 
decades been giving East-Indians increased capability to govern 
themselves. Tutelage to England, too, must have increased their 
capacity to administer their own affairs ; for the Englishmen have 
iterated and reiterated that they were in India for the purpose 
of training the natives to look after their own affairs. A wave 
of democracy to-day is dashing against the entire Orient, and this 
of necessity must increase the desire of the East-Indians for an 
autonomous government. One hundred and sixty-two thousand 
public and private scholastic institutions are leavening five mil- 
lion five hundred thousand Indian pupils with a desire to rise 
superior to playing second fiddle to the foreigner. In the past 
few years the native of India has cast aside his abject, slavish 
state of mind. To-day the slogan of Hindostan no longer is 
" Good government," but " Self-government." 

Saint Nihal Singh. 



